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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 


Toleration 


UMAN beings are the same wherever 
you meet them and regardless of the 
race to which they belong, the color of their 
skin, their language, their customs, re- 
ligion, or any other peculiarities. A black 
man has the same. kind of bones, blood, 
digestive apparatus, and other physical 
characteristics as the white man. So, too, 
the yellow, or red, or brown peoples. 

The clear teaching to be derived from 
these facts is that all men are brothers. 
While this teaching of the universal 
brotherhood of man has at times and in 
limited areas been accepted, in practice 
practically all of us deny it. We tolerate 
differences and we tolerate people, but we 
dislike differences and we do not love 
people as brothers of a common family, 
children of one God. Some persons hate 
Jews. Others refuse to stay in a hotel if 
Negroes are admitted to that hotel. Others 
despise Chinamen, and others cannot bear 
the Japs. The evidence presented by many 
missionaries is that, strange as it may seem 
to us lordly members of the white race, 
very often the black people and the brown 
people and the red people detest the white 
people. The Germans hate the French, and 
the Czechs hate the Germans, and the 
Slavs and the Teutons are supposed to be 
mutually antagonistic. Right here in 
America we discover the same lines of 
cleavage, and there is always the threat of 
hatred and persecution and inequality and 
injustice because men differ in color, cus- 
toms and creeds. 

Toleration, then, is not enough. There 
must be brotherhood. Wars are results of 
intolerance and hatred, and are born of 
ignorance, prejudice and greed. The un- 
happiness and injustice which are results 
of the denial of brotherhood are so preva- 
lent as to make all generous souls ashamed. 
The only cure seems to be for all the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ to live up to their 
professions, for in Christ there is neither 
north nor south, east nor west, bond nor 
free, Greek, Roman, nor barbarian. All 
are One. And the law of life is love. It is 
unreasonable to expect that kindness and 
helpfulness shall prevail in any community 
or that war will cease among nations, un- 
less and until the peoples of the earth are 
willing to subordinate their differences and 
to believe in and practice brotherhood. 


ALVAR POLK 
Harry Adams Hersey 


ROM my very first acquaintance with 
our denomination, 1894, I began to 
visit the Publishing House, 30 West 
Street, Boston. One of the very first men 
I became acquainted with was Alvar Polk. 
From that day to this a real and warm 
friendship existed, almost half a century. 
During the two and a quarter years when 
I was national secretary of the Y. P. C. U., 


-in the days when membership was large 
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and mission points under administration 
were several, so that I had to be in the 
office several times weekly and during the 
four or five succeeding years when I con- 
tinued to edit Onward, I was brought often 
and intimately into business and social 
relationships with Alvar. Ever since 
those now fast-receding days I have kept 
in touch with him; invariably saw him 
when I was in Boston, and always sent 
him birthday greetings. I found his long 
and intimate knowledge of the personnel 
and programs of our denomination of per- 
petual interest and of great value. He 
could say “all of which I saw, much of 
which I was,’’ as truly as could any man in 
our history, I believe. He had seen “‘pro- 
grams”’ rise and wane; “‘drives’”’ begin and 
end; “slogans’’ loudly sounded; the super- 
intendency established, developed, com- 
bined, separated; mission churches start, 
flourish, end (as well as some continue)— 
and through all these years he had seen us 
grow small by degrees if not “‘beautifully”’ 
less. I never knew him to become greatly 
enthused over any new project, nor was he 
pessimistic as to its success, or made so by 
its failure. ‘Even keel,’ “‘steady-puller,” 
“tugs tight’’—these are old-fashioned 
names for old-fashioned virtues which he 
embodied. Managers of the Publishing 
House came and went, but Alvar was al- 
ways present. Seemingly he had found, 
long since, the fountain for which Ponce de 
Leon vainly sought. I noted “age’’ come 
visibly to almost all whom I knew when I 
first knew Alvar, and death come to many 
of them. I saw myself pass from youth 
through middle age to a period which the 
calendar marks ‘‘old age.’’ But, some- 
how, Alvar seemed changeless, in his out- 
ward fashion and in his inner spirit. 

And so I loved him. And so I shall con- 
tinue to love him, and praise his long record 
and admire his strong character. And, 
soon or late, I shall see him, “for God hath 
created man to be immortal and hath made 
him an image of His own Eternity.”” As I 
passed from a funeral service a few days 
ago, there was a song on the piano, “I 
will see you again.”’ That song, I am sure, 
was in the mind and heart of Alvar W. 
Polk as he passed from the present life 
into the life everlasting. 


Gosh, there’s always something! Just 
when we begin to get somewhere on how to 
accent Salonika, along come those darned 
peonies and calendulas again.—George 
Ryan, in Boston Herald. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius is a Unitarian 
minister holding Universalist fellowship 
also. He is at present living in Dorchester. 
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AFTER EASTER 


OMETIMES when we are driving a motor-car and 
the grade is steep, if we let up a little on the gas 
the car shoots ahead faster. It may well be that 

way with the church after Easter. The strain of Lent 
is lessened, the confirmation class is safely in the 
church, and the number of meetings is reduced. All 
this may result in slowing up or it may result in going 
ahead. Men are not likely to do their best work under 
strain, and sensitive men seldom do. After Easter 
there may be more time for reading and reflection, 
more time for sermon préparation, and as a result all 
that the minister does may be more effective. 

Then there is the task of helping new members 
to become acquainted and to find their congenial niche 
in the church program. Those who have been longer 
in the church can help enormously in all this work. 

There are other special occasions to prepare for— 
the Festival of the Home, Memorial Sunday, Inde- 
pendence Day and all the conventions. 

After Easter we may find some of the most en- 
joyable opportunities for service. 

But we have to remember that though we may 
shoot ahead faster by feeding the motor-car less gas, 
we shall find the motor behaving badly if we do not 
feed it gas enough. We do not make the grade unless 


we keep going. 
* * 


HITLER WILL BE OVERTHROWN 


N World War Number One the Germans had things 
pretty much their own way for four years. Then 
they collapsed. Those who lived through that 

struggle are less apt to despair now that Germany 
seems to be so irresistible. It is the last fifteen min- 
utes that counts in everything. Though many may 
call any expressions of hope whistling to keep up one’s 
courage, we avow our faith in the overthrow of Hitler 
and the cruel gang about him and the liberation of the 


enslaved nations of Europe. 
* * 


THE ATTACK ON TEXTBOOKS 


ECENTLY Doctor Lalone wrote on the subject 
of the attack on the textbooks used in schools 
and colleges. A few days later we received the 

report of three prominent educators who were ap- 
pointed to investigate the books of Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg of the faculty of Teachers College, New York, 
the works most in question. The investigation was 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Committee on Public 
Affairs, which is made up of bankers, lawyers, manu- 
facturers, public officials and educators, and their 
investigators could hardly be accused of radical tend- 
encies. 


These investigators, of whom Doctor Broome, 
former superintendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools, was chairman, reported that, after careful 
study, they found “no taint of subversion,” that prac- 
tically all criticism of Doctor Rugg’s books was based 
on isolated passages torn from the context, and that 
“attempts of self-appointed minorities to decide what 
books and study courses shall be used in schools may be 
as grave a threat to American democracy as the sub- 
versive action of Communists and Fascists.”” Other 
statements in the report are as follows: 


We have not found any statements which criticize 
our government, its policies, or its distinguished repre- 
sentatives which are not truthful statements of facts. 
Facts, both uncomplimentary and complimentary, are 
frankly stated, and the uncomplimentary statements 
are not unduly stressed. 

We have not found any statements which taken in 
their entirety advocate an overthrow of our government 
or any revision of present principles and practices except 
by constitutional and democratic methods. 

We have not found any statements which could 
influence pupils to prefer any foreign form of govern- 
ment to ours or to wish to substitute for ours any foreign 
system. 

If we are to prepare youth to meet the complex 
problems of our social order, it is neither patriotic nor 
intelligent to present our history or political problems 
as sacrosanct. 

sa. e 


STOICISM PLUS HOPE 


HE Christian gospel does not depreciate the 
stoical. It recognizes that enduring pain and 
misfortune heroically is a part of noble living. 

But the Christian gospel adds the transforming power 
of hope. All of these evils and hardships are not with- 
out cause. This death which robs us of those we love 
and need is not cruel. This termination of our own 
lives just when we begin to learn what and how is not 
irrational. There is a plan for the universe and for us, 
and hope tells us that some day we may see the plan 
in all its fullness and beauty. There is a happy issue 
out of all infirmities and troubles and hope tells us 
that some day we shall experience it. 

There are those who seem to think it nobler to 
endure and to teach people to endure without hope 
than it is to plant hope in men’s hearts. We are will- 
ing to concede the nobility of going on steadily when 
one despairs of any happy outcome. But the reason 
that we cannot concur in any such position is that we 
believe it to be false. 

The foundations of hope are deeper than idiosyn- 
crasy and temperament. They are in the nature of 
the universe. In other words, they are in God. 
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BECAUSE THINGS ARE COMMON 


ECAUSE things are common, they do not cease 
to be beautiful. 'The wing of a fly, the burnished 
body of a wasp, the spring blossoms of the 

maples, the rising and setting sun, are common and 
wondrously beautiful. And the lights of cities, garish 
at times, in their total effect seem to belong to fairy- 
land. The setting sun hits the windows of a squalid 
apartment and they shine with unearthly glory. 

If one were to list all the beautiful things that he 
saw in the course of a single day, what a long list it 
might be and what variety could be on it. There would 
be clouds and stars, but also people, on the list. There 
would be lovelight in eyes, solicitude and sympathy on 
faces, beautiful deeds. 

In happier days, we may go again to the Taj 
Mahal, the Himalayas or the Alps, St. Peter’s or St. 
Paul’s, but until those days come back and after they 
do, let us rejoice in the works, great and small, of a 
God ‘who hath made everything beautiful in its 


season.” 
* * 


THOSE FLEAS ON THE DOG 


HILE for many years we have quoted with 
approval David Harum’s remark about it 
being good for a dog to have fleas to keep him 

from reflecting upon being a dog, we confess that prob- 
ably we never have appraised irritations at their true 
worth. Our eyes have been opened by ““The Opinions 
of Oliver Allston,” a delightful book by Van Wyck 
Brooks which is appearing serially in The New Re- 
public. 

A chapter in the issue of April 7 is upon the sub- 
ject of “A Writer’s Irritations.” It might well be 
called “‘A Minister’s Irritations,”’ or an editor’s. It 
lets us see that the easy and pleasant life is not for us 
and that we are bound to go to seed if things get too 
comfortable. In sermon and editorial we have en- 
larged upon the value of difficulty in strengthening the 
fiber in a man, but never have we had brains enough 
to see that our pet aversions, interruptions, and bore- 
doms may be the making of us. 

Allston quoted Renan: ‘Well being produces 
only inertia. Discomfort is the principle of move- 
ment.” He cited George Gissing, who hated London, 
and who wanted to escape from it to the green fields, 
but who passed virtually his entire life in London. 
He had “an instinct of artistic self-preservation”’ 
which held him to what his normal tastes loathed. 

Then Allston says: “Is it not a fact that novelists 
usually thrive best on their irritations? Hawthorne 
throve in the dust and wind of Salem. Flaubert, 
Stendhal, Sinclair Lewis, Dreiser, are other cases in 
point.’’ He points to the career of Henry James, who 
did his greatest work among “the Americans who ir- 
ritated him,” and who sank into “fatuity” in England 
where everything was congenial. 

Brooks tells us that all this explains why Allston 
lived in the country when he preferred the city. All- 
ston wrote: “Thinking over my Boston visit, I do not 
complain of my village. .Everything that irritates me 
here stabs me into life. . . . Boston is as soothing to 
me as London was for Henry James, and this soothing 
is very bad for a thinking man. I like a few nails in 
my bed.” : 
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The doctrine that Allston sets forth is that 
writers—and why not preachers?—need to be mis- 
understood. They need to have something harsh 
in the atmosphere. 

In our position we dare not press the point too 
far. We doubt the possibility of constructive liter- 
ary work if the nails in the bed send one to his feet 
cursing. We have to admit that too much harshness 
may cut short careers of great promise. 

The overdriven may well profit by a sojourn on 
an oasis of ease and delight. 

The teaching of Van Wyck Brooks’ interesting 
chapter is simply that fragments of time rescued 
by the more sensitive from the distractions that we 
generally deplore may have a depth to them, a rich 
content and a power that an easy and pleasant situa- 
tion would never give. 

The sentence of Emerson that Allston quotes is 
everlastingly true: ‘“The things of a man for which we 
visit him were done in the dark and the cold.” 

* * 


THE CHECKER KING* 


E supposed that the days of checker playing 
had gone forever,- but here comes a book 
called “Checkers” in an Idle Hour Library. 

The author is the ‘‘World’s Unrestricted Checker 
Champion.” What if he should go up against Silas 
Weatherbee, general store champion of Skaneateles 
County, New York? We venture the opinion that he 
would have to draw on all his knowledge of intricate 
moves so fully illustrated in this book. What a day 
it was when people had more time to play checkers! 
How checker players in hard-pressed Britain must 
long for those days to come again! 

If there are checkerboards in occupied France or 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia or Norway, what solace 
must be in them! 

Here is a book for the fellow who can give his 
friend a close fight. but almost always loses. An hour 
or so with the attacks and defenses outlined so clearly 
here will make the other fellow think that a Blitz- 
krieg has struck him. (Unless the other fellow sees 
this editorial first.) In any event, fewer cocktails 
and more checkers, less hurtling over the roads need- 
lessly and more games by the fire, might improve our 
morals and our civilization. And the moral is, read 
the editorials and become the checker king. 


*“Checkers.”’ By Millard Hopper. Barnes Idle Hour 
Library. (A. 8S. Barnes and Co.: New York. Price $1.00.) 
xn % 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts 
College, who is a director of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel for the Defense 
Program, wrote for The New York Times a powerful 
reply to those who assert that we have more highly 
trained scientific men than we can use. 


The service that by no stretch of the imagination 
can be construed as part of our business, is the service 
that shines with the light of heaven. 


Do you want your children to be on the side of the 
church? Then step over the line yourselves. 
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An Adventure in Liberal Affirmation 
Charles G. Girelius 


N impressive inscription is said to appear on a 
memorial tablet in a church in Leicestershire, 
England, and it reads: 

In the year 1653, when all things sacred were, 
throughout the nation, either demolished or profaned, 
Sir Robert Shirley, Baronet, founded this church, 
whose singular praise it is to have done the best things 
in the worst times, and hoped them in the most calami- 
tous. 


I know nothing further regarding Sir Robert 
Shirley, but I am intensely interested in a man whose 
reputed determination it was to do “the best things 
in the worst times,’’ and who had the audacity to build 
a church in spite of the troubled state of affairs in the 
England of his day. The inscription suggests that he 
must have been a man who could look out upon the 
unsettled times with a steadfast faith and a dauntless 
courage. 

There is a spirit here that is applicable to the 
crisis of our own day, a crisis more terrible—certainly 
to England—than that experienced in the days of Sir 
Robert Shirley. We need not interest ourselves just 
now in the building of new churches, but we do need 
to be concerned for the churches that we have. These 
are days when the churches of Christendom are sum- 
moned as by a trumpet call to God to make their 
moral leadership felt by establishing a faith that en- 
dures, by maintaining a courage that will not fail, by 
revealing to the view of mankind a vision of goals to 
be sought after the destruction of battle is over, and 
by bearing witness to the presence of God as an over- 
ruling Providence that works with the struggling 
spirit of man. Here is a task for all churches, and 
each must make its own peculiar contribution, but 
those of us who are of the liberal churches, Unitarian 
and Universalist, face a particular responsibility, for 
if ever we are to justify our emphasis on reason as a 
test of faith, on our freedom of belief and individual 
judgment, on our professed pioneering spirit and on 
our democracy of church government, it is now, and 
that justification should take the form of a ringing 
message to the world of our day and of a sacrificial 
service in behalf of the world’s unfortunate. But what 
have we to say, and what are we prepared to con- 
tribute? When weare questioned as to what we stand 
for, what shall we reply? 

When we attempt to answer these questions we 
encounter a difficulty in that we have no official 
standards of belief or authoritative creeds, and we 
find it hard to present a common message in which 
we do not emphasize our skepticisms more than our 
positive beliefs. Our freedom of belief should result 
in rich discoveries of truth following zealous search, 
but we are not always interested in the search. Our 
churches grant their ministers the freedom to speak 
their honest convictions, but it must be confessed that 
the full exercise of this freedom is not always favored. 
Like all other human groups, we fall short of our own 
ideals. Weare only on the way; we have not arrived. 
Yet we are custcdians of a great religious faith in 
which the importance of our affirmations greatly out- 
weighs our skepticisms. Our beliefs vary with the dif- 


ferences of individual conviction, but our agreements 
are many, and they are due to the fact that those who 
seek truth with unprejudiced mind cannot help but 
discover the fundamental principles of religion. 
Guided by a truth-loving spirit, it lies within the power 
of each to speak honestly what is on his soul, and if 
he does that he cannot be far from right. 

The following is the writer’s attempt to state a 
few articles of a liberal’s religious belief, in affirmative 
rather than negative terms. 


1. Our Place in the Christian Tradition 


We who belong to the free churches are Christians 
by virtue of our place in the Christian tradition and 
history, by the inheritance we have received in com- 
mon with other Christian groups, by our profound re- 
spect for Christianity as a source of inspiration, de- 
velopment and progress, and by our recognition of the 
high moral and spiritual values of the combined teach- 
ings of Jesus and of the Old Testament prophets on 
individual character and human relations. While we 
have definitely refused to accept the creedal demands 
of orthodox churches, we desire none the less to work 
with them in true co-operative spirit, for although our 
theologies differ there is united work to be done in the 
great field of human welfare. In this co-operative 
effort the Jews likewise must be included. We are 
living in a day of crisis, war threatens the destruction 
of civilization, the social structure of humanity can 
never again be what it has been in the past. It is the 
churches, all the churches, Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant, that must keep the light of civilization 
burning, the light of truth and love, the light of faith, 
hope and courage, until that day when the chastened 
nations of the earth shall repent their folly and shall 
sorrowfully unite in the building of a new world, a 
world more closely patterned—let us hope—after the 
ancient ideal of the Messianic kingdom of God. 


2. The Bible 


We regard the Bible as a source-book of inspiring 
literature regarding man’s relation to God and his 
fellow men. It embraces the combined contribution 
of Judaism and Christianity, and contains the record 
of the long struggle of Jew and Christian for light, 
truth and guidance. It includes the record of failures 
as well as of successes, of sins as well as of moral 
triumphs, of man at his best and at his worst, again 
and again rising to highest spiritual attainment. 
In the endeavor to discover the pure gold of such a 
record, we subject its content of history, legend, poetry, 
prophecy and teachings to the same test of conscience, 
reason and laws of literary value that applies to other 
writings. In the same spirit, we seek light and truth 
in other writings, ancient and modern. 


3. God 


We recognize a mysterious Power, or Presence, 
that pervades and governs the universe, and in which 
exist the ground and source of human personality and 
man’s concept of highest and noblest values. To this 
Power we give the name of God, and before Him we 
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stand in reverence and worship. God is the creative 
process within which we live and move and have our 
being; He is the moral principle by which our per- 
sonalities and social relations are governed; He is the 
Spirit of love that reaches out in Fatherly tenderness 
toward all creatures. More exact definition than this 
we hesitate to attempt, but let each, as in wonder he 
faces the Unknown, form in his own mind his concept 
of God. In the meantime, if anyone objects to the 
reference to God as Father, because there is lack of 
evidence, we can but reply that it will always be dif- 
ficult to think of God as Father until such time as we 
shall have created on earth a true brotherhood of man. 
It is in the love of man toward man that the love of 
God is revealed. 


4. Jesus 


We hold that Jesus was a true man, naturally 
born of Joseph and Mary, and endowed with powers 
differing in degree but not in kind from those of other 
men. He belongs in the succession of Hebrew and 
Christian prophets and saints, and he towers high 
among founders of great religions. We think of him 
as divine in the sense in which we believe that all 
humanity in varying degree is everywhere potentially 
divine. We therefore hold Jesus in reverence and 
love because of his high character, great personality, 
lofty teaching and illuminating personality. 

But it must be confessed that while liberals honor 
Jesus as a great man, we have failed to demonstrate 
that sense of personal attachment to him that has 
characterized the more dynamic adherents of the 
Christian faith. We lack the sense of having Christ 
with us in actual presence “where two or three are 
gathered together” in his name. The inspiring effect 
of such ‘‘presence” upon the worshiper is understand- 
able, but it does not easily lend itself to the liberal’s 
skepticism toward the mystic. Yet Theodore Parker 
demonstrated this sense of intimate fellowship with 
Jesus in his hymn, “‘O thou great friend to all the sons 
of men,” and Matthew Arnold caught a vision of the 
Christlike spirit and influence in the lines: 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he! 


5. Human Nature 


Although human nature is obviously imperfect, 
we believe that inherently it contains the qualities 
and powers which make possible the attainment of all 
good, that while man is often thrown back into dark- 
ness and moral failure he does by slow degrees rise to 
even higher levels of character, and that human prog- 
ress in the past has been such as to give us reason 
for faith in continued and increased future advance- 
ment. 

But we have yet to learn in adequate measure the 
value of human life as taught by every great religion. 
The world’s great sin is that it holds life cheaply. The 
carelessness with which individuals spend their own 
vital powers and neglect to develop their natural gifts 
is one aspect of that cheapness. The other aspect is 
the cruel thoughtlessness in which industrial leaders 
and .imperial dictators waste human life in factories 
and on battlefields. Here is one theme that calls 
for most earnest prophetic utterance from every 
pulpit. 
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6. Hell and Heaven 


We reject as abhorrent the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and we hold that such sufferings as result 
now or hereafter from human error follow as a natural 
consequence only, and in accord with the working of 
moral law. We liberals are not all equally persuaded 
in regard to the doctrine of immortality, some believing 
and some refusing to affirm the possibility of continued 
life and individual identity beyond the present world, 
but we all do agree that the fittest preparation for 
whatever the future may hold is to live abundantly 
and to work faithfully here and now. 

While liberal churches stand for the utmost free- 
dom in our loyalty to conviction and in our exercise 
of private judgment regarding doctrine and conduct, 
we hold also that this freedom involves moral respon- 
sibilities from which no man can be absolved. We 
confront choices between good and bad, between truth 
and untruth, between higher and lower ideals of life 
and character, and always the persistent wrong choice 
leads to moral tragedy, while the right choice alone 
leads to the abundant life. We ourselves make our 
heaven and hell. Unhappily, we drag others with us 
into these hells of our making, but fortunately when 
we choose the higher way we also help our companions 
to climb toward the same shining heights. 


7. Social Action 


Church groups should not be engaged in propa- 
ganda activities in behalf of issues that lie purely in 
the political field. Religion is primarily interested in 
the character-development of individuals, but it fol- 
lows that where human relations and social conditions 
affect character, religion becomes concerned. War is 
destructive of human values, and therefore we must 
promote peace. Peace is not possible without a preva- 
lent spirit of good will, and therefore we must cultivate 
a sense of international brotherhood. Where political 
and economic leaders exploit human beings for their 
own selfish benefit, the church is the institution that 
should challenge them on moral grounds—justice and 
considerations of kindness. We realize that the 
abundant life taught by Jesus is not possible where 
groups of workmen live in a spirit of bitterness because 
of low wages, and that where masses of people must live 
undernourished, ill-housed and physically depressed 
all incentive to progress and moral improvement is 
destroyed. Weare therefore morally compelled in the 
name of religion to face social issues by the very fact 
that we are interested in the character-development of 
individuals. There can be no “saving of souls’ until 
these social and economic problems are solved. It 
follows that our churches and the spokesmen for our 
churches should feel called by a sense of highest duty 
to speak with the urgency of Jesus and the Old Testa- 
ment prophets on all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of our fellow men, and to the conserving of that most 
precious cosmic asset that we know anything about— 
the human soul. There are times when churches 
should address the state, and pass judgment on the 
conduct of the state, by authority of the moral law and 
the will of God, to which all nations are subject. Only 
so can a healthy democracy be promoted, and a world 
fit for a great and happy people be created. 

But, in conclusion, something still more important 
needs to be emphasized. Mindful of times when re- 
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ligion and the institutions of religion possessed a 
greater vitality, and commanded a more popular in- 
terest, we speak of religion as having lost its radiance, 
and it is the reviving of our church life and the re- 
covery of this lost power that now give us concern, 
both in liberal and conservative groups. We may 
have only a vague sense of what the word radiance 
means, but it suggests a dynamic and luminous 
quality that belongs to the good life, and which makes 
the practice of religion something more than a stern 
obedience to a sense of duty and a reluctant acceptance 
of a moral responsibility. We urge upon people the 
duty of going to church, and we scold them when they 
do not, whereas the true incentive for church attend- 
ance is not a sense of duty but a sense of delight that 
makes us want to go without the urge of conscience. 
In church, as in life generally, we need the heart- 
warming impulses of love, a passion for humanity, and 
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a desire to do good for the sheer love of doing it. 
When this spirit prevails among the members of a 
church, its whole atmosphere becomes luminous and 
its influence magnetic. 

The radiant life is the crowning glory of religious 
experience. It is the quality that gives to character a 
glow of beauty, and to preaching it gives inspiration 
and power; it transforms an indifferent and disunited 
church into a “fellowship of kindred minds.”’ Those 
who possess the radiant life become aware of a Power 
that is greater than they. They have heard the song 
of angels, they have been inspired by the ‘‘music of 
the spheres,” they are aware of God. The work of 
our great hymn writers, Hosmer, Longfellow, Whittier 
and others, is proof that our liberal approach to re- 
ligion does open the way to the highest reaches of the 
spirit—a grand chorus of testimony to “The Life 
that maketh all things new.” 


Good Luck—II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


OTTER’S liberal ideas (liberal for the times) 
probably did not come from the Bible and his 
own meditations alone. In 1744 three pilgrims 

from the Dunkard community at Ephrata, Pa., made 
a journey across country to New Jersey and down 
through the region of Good Luck. They were be- 
lievers in universal restoration. They preached and 
taught at different places on their journey, at last 
reaching their destination in a colony of Rogerine 
Baptists at Waretown, six miles to the south of Pot- 
ter’s home. These Baptists were also believers in 
universal salvation.* Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that Potter might have been influenced in his thinking 
by both the pilgrims and the Rogerine colony of Bap- 
tists? 

As the years came and went, and the long-expected 
herald of the new faith failed to appear, Potter’s 
prophecy naturally became the subject of much ridi- 
cule. To his neighbor’s taunting question, ‘‘Potter, 
where is your preacher?” the old man never failed to 
return the patient and confident reply, ‘‘He will by 
and by make his appearance.”’ This remarkable faith 
was finally rewarded, for one morning late in Sep- 
tember, 1770, the planter saw through the rising mist 
and fog a vessel apparently stranded in the shallow 
waters of Cranberry Inlet, some four or five miles 
away. Immediately a voice seemed to speak within 
him, saying, “There, in that vessel, cast away on yon- 
der shore, is the preacher you have so long been ex- 
pecting.” “TI heard the voice,’ said the old man 
simply, “‘and I believed the report.” 

As Murray listened to Potter’s account of his 
life and the story of the long wait for the expected 
preacher, his amazement deepened. 

“The wind will never change, sir,’’ continued 
Potter, “until you have delivered to us in that meet- 
inghouse a message from God.”’ What could Murray 
do or say in the face of such confidence and deter- 
mination? He tried to protest, for he was done with 
preaching (so he thought). The old life and the old 
world with its painful memories were a closed chapter. 


*“Universalist Beginnings in America,” by Thomas Butler. 


All he wanted was some quiet place where he could 
earn his livelihood and spend the rest of his days in 
peace. But this strange, compelling, kindly man 
would accept no excuses, nor would he depart from the 
dictates of the voice which had spoken to him on the 
shore. So John went to bed, but not to sleep. Here 
he was faced with a difficult situation, and what 
should he do and say in the face of Potter’s persua- 
sions? How well he knew that when the clergy in the 
new world realized the full implications of his teach- 
ings the floodgates of opposition and slander would 
open upon him, even as they did upon Relly in London. 
The compelling power of Potter’s personality and 
simple faith had so gripped him that he saw in it all 
the guiding hand of his God. It almost seemed as if 
this message sounded in his heart: “I have laid hold 
of you, John Murray, body, mind, and soul, through 
this my servant, Thomas Potter, to preach the gospel 
of Everlasting Love; and you cannot escape your fate. 
Preach you must in this new world.” 

Murray wrestled for two days with his doubts 
and fears concerning his new mission. Saturday 
came, and the morning wore away into the late after- 
noon before he finally made up his mind. The wind 
had not changed and this he took as a direct sign from 
Providence. The barriers of doubt fell and he became 
thoroughly convinced of his divine mission. The over- 
joyed Potter instantly dispatched messengers to 
spread the news of the service on the morrow, that the 
church might be filled. At last his preacher had ap- 
peared. And so it came to pass that John Murray 
preached the gospel of Reconciliation in the rough- 
hewn church in the New Jersey wilderness, on Sun- 
day, September 30, 1770. 

What did he look like? How did he preach? How 
was his message received? The majority of Murray’s 
pictures which have come down to us through the years 
do not give a very clear idea of his appearance. Ap- 
parently he was a short and rather stout man, very 
active, with broad and strongly marked features, his 
face a little upturned and of a resolute cast. His 
moods were plainly portrayed on his face as ripples 
appear on the surface of a windswept pond, sometimes 
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calm and shaded with melancholy, but usually rip- 
pling with humor. His ready utterance and unex- 
pected sallies and his unique exposition of the Scrip- 
tures carried his audience with him through all the 
rapid combination of ideas or moods of feeling. Rhet- 
oric, rather than clear logic, was his element. One 
of John Murray’s English friends, the Rev. Robert 
Redding, of Falmouth, gave a very good description. 
of his preaching: 

“He delivered his discourses with great grace of 
oratory, but not without something theatrical in his 
manner. He had a very good choice of words, a 
great variety of expression, and adorned his sermons 
with quotations from flowery lines of the poets. He 
excited the passions and fixed the attention of his 
audience to such a degree that he could arouse and 
animate them at pleasure, or depress them with soft 
eloquence, even to tears. Yet with all his power and 
superior qualifications for the pulpit, he seemed at 
times to forget the plainest rules of grammar. He had 
no accurate mode of expressing his thoughts. Some- 
times he became even puerile in his expressions as well 
as fanciful in his mode of treating scriptures. Yet with 
all this I never met with any one in the pulpit, who so 
very soon carried away my feelings.”’ 

Murray himself, writing to the same Robert 
Redding in 1795, tells of his preaching methods: 

“T go to meeting more as a hearer than a speaker. 
I go resolved to hear what God will say unto me, and I 
am persuaded that I have not a hearer in my congrega- 
tion, that receives more information or consolation 
from attending, than I do. When I first received a 
call to speak well of the Redeemer’s name, I was 
taught to take no thought what I should say. I was 
assured it should be given me in the same hour what I 
should say. I believed God. I might be more coldly 
correct, had I been in the habit of studying and writing 
my discourse, but I should not, in that case, have 
known so much of the pleasure of the life of faith. I 
have never yet been in the habit of writing down 
even my text. I frequently search for it after I reach 
the pulpit. I have often found it chosen for me by an 
unknown hand, and pinned upon the cushion.”’* 

There Murray stood before his first American 
audience and, without notes or apparent effort, 
preached in a straightforward manner the message 
which burned in his heart. Just what the majority of 
that audience felt about the preacher and his message 
we may never know, but there was one who was su- 
premely happy and he was Thomas Potter. God had 
answered his prayer. We do know, however, that at 
a later date, when many of those hearers in and around 
Good Luck fully realized the implications of Murray’s 
ideas, they cooled somewhat in their enthusiasm. 
Potter, however, remained firm in his friendship and 
support. In the face of his neighbors’ taunts con- 
cerning the preacher who should occupy the pulpit of 
his church, Potter could always point with pride to 
this hour of supreme happiness. His preacher had 
come, with the words of universal salvation upon his 
lips. With eager, receptive mind he had waited pa- 
tiently, listening to one itinerant preacher after 
another, but the note of hope and faith had not been 


*The Universalist Quarterly, January, 1868, by the Rev. G. 
L. Demarest. 
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sounded. Today, however, this Englishman, who 
seemingly appeared on the shore as naturally as the 
mists rolled in from the Atlantic, had preached the 
blessed gospel of God’s love, and not His sternness 
and fear. It should not be difficult for us to under- 
stand Potter’s joy. He had lived under the shadow 
of the old theology, in that region where demons 
shrieked in the tempest, and Satan whispered in the 
ear of the child at its mother’s knee, luring it to per- 
dition. At the bedside of the dying, devils contended 
with angels for the passing soul. Much of the most 
heartening, God-honoring scriptures, from which 
John Murray preached, had been ignored or twisted 
out of their original meaning to meet the requirements 
of a perverted theology. Potter had emerged from all 
this, and on that significant Sabbath so long ago he 
was like one reborn. 

The honored guest of the occasion, John Murray, 
was at a loss to comprehend it all. He left the happy 
party after the church service and in the quiet of his 
room prostrated himself before his God in prayer. 
The past few days flashed before him like a dream: the 
arrival on the Jersey coast, the meeting with the warm- 
hearted, friendly planter, Thomas Potter, and the 
strange interview. Then the period of wrestling with 
his doubts and fears, and finally the unmistakable 
evidence of the Divine will to which he bowed. Surely 
here was an experience to match that of the willful 
prophet Jonah recorded in the Old Testament. Jonah 
fled away from the face of his God and from his na- 
tive country, and was rudely shaken out of his self- 
ishness by a divine command to preach to the heathen 
in the great city of Nineveh. He did preach at last, 
and the portals of his heart were opened to take in, 
not one small nation only, but all mankind. So 
John Murray fled his country and sought personal 
peace and seclusion in America. Looking back over 
the past in the light of what had happened, he came to 
the conclusion that God had winnowed and shaken 
his soul and there was no escape. Preach he must. 
All his former plans were caught up and sidetracked 
by this clear, unmistakable divine command to preach. 
“The wind had not changed’’—what more evidence 
was needed? Surely God had spoken. It was the firm 
assurance, gained at this time, that he was simply 
an instrument in the hand of God, that was to be the 
mainspring of Murray’s power and preaching in the 
future. God had called him to do this piece of work; 
therefore God would take care of him. He not only 
voiced this faith but lived by it also. Again and 
again throughout the story of his life he expresses his 
faith in divine leadership and his great joy in following 
that will though it lead along slippery paths and 
through trying experiences. He stated frankly to an 
opponent in 1771, who challenged his authority, that 
he had the same authority for preaching which the 
Apostle Paul had possessed; ‘‘he received his mission 
by the will of God.” 

Murray rose from his knees refreshed and strength- 
ened by his meditations. He barely had time to join 
the company assembled at Potter’s house before his 
boatman arrived with the news that the wind was 
fair. That meant that the journey to New York 
could now be resumed. There stood Potter with tears 
streaming from his eyes, urging Murray to return as 
soon as possible. This strange man, who could 
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neither read nor write, exerted a great influence over 
the impressionable Murray. This well-to-do planter 
who found satisfaction in the idea of universal salva- 
tion on the one hand, and cultivated his five-hundred- 
acre farm with slave labor on the other, was a curious 
reflection of the economic and religious conditions of 
the times. In a quaintly worded will, Potter made 
provision for his slaves: “I bequeath unto Joseph 
Bunniel my wife’s niece my best fowling pease. My 
will is that my chattels, cows and horses be sold onley 
four cows such as my wife shal chuse and ten sheap. 
Them I bequeath to my wife as afore sd and allso I 
give to my wife my young negros and after my wife’s 
desease to be set free; my two old negros Seaser and 
Jude to be set free at my deseace.”’ 

Of course John promised to return as soon as he 
could get away from New York, for where else on the 
continent had he a home and such friends? The sloop 
moved slowly away from Good Luck. Murray en- 
tered the cabin, and, being physically detached from 
the scene of his remarkable adventure, he could re- 
flect at leisure on the unusual events of the past few 
days. One thing stood out in clear outline. God had 
unmistakably called him to preach the good news of 
universal salvation here in America, and he needs 
must bow to that Will. In pondering over what 
course he should take in the future, this plan evolved 
in his mind. He would return from New York, for 
of course there would be no valid reason for lingering 
in that city, and be an assistant to his new friend in 
his fishing and agricultural pursuits. On every Sun- 
day morning he would preach in the little church to a 
group of friends, and, of course, his patron Thomas 
Potter. He would work on the soil, live a simple life, 
and in that quiet place find the peace and contentment 
he sought. Still he was curious concerning what lay 
ahead. What was beyond those misty horizons? 
What sort of reception would he receive in New York? 

* * * 


FOR ENGLAND 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

N my new house, the parsonage, which once was an 
old barn, there is a twisty stairway which goes 
up from the big living-room. It starts, stops, 
turns sharply to the left, and then goes up rather 
steeply. It is not the stairway we generally use; but 
some people seem to like to clamber up it or come 
down, while we cry out: “Be careful now!’’ One or 
two people have not been careful enough, and they 
have come down more quickly than they intended, 
and they have said surprising things which I cannot 

repeat in this religious paper. 

But the most surprising thing of all happened a 
few weeks ago, when I had a visit from a little girl 
named April. The English give their children names 
like that. I thought April as pretty as her name. 
She is eight years old. 

April found it great fun to dash up the easy stair- 
way and down the steep and difficult one. She had 
done it a few times, and I was busy talking to some- 
one else, when there was a crash, and down came April. 
I rushed to her, and saw that she was not hurt but 
only very scared. 

April clenched her two hands and held them 
tightly—very tightly—over her eyes; but not a sound 
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did she make. One little tear squeezed itself out 
from under her fist, and then another little tear; but 
she was as quiet as a mouse. Then it was all over, 


“and we found a comforting candy. 


And when nobody was listening, I said: ‘““How 
brave you were!” 

April said: ‘‘Oh, do you think I was?” 

I said: “TI do.” 

April said: “It was for England. That’s why I 
couldn’t yell.” 

I was not very quick to understand, and I said: 
“Why?” 

April said: “My Daddy is a sailor you know; and 
he is very brave, and, when the big bangs come, he 
doesn’t even blink. I blinked though; but I didn’t 
cry much. Hesaid I must be brave for England.” 

“Well, you are,” I said. ‘And God Himself 
doth help the brave.” 

April nodded. ‘Oh, I know that,” she said. 
“Daddy told me that, too.” 

And then she looked up at me, and she said: ‘‘My 
Daddy is much, much bigger than you are; but I dare- 
say you could be brave if you had to.”’ 

“I—I hope so,” I said. ‘‘There is something for 
everybody to be brave for.” 


* * * 


CHURCHES WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
UNIVERSALIST WAR RELIEF FUND 


Alabama: Brewton. 

California: Pasadena; Santa Paula. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Hartford; New Haven; Norwich; 
Stafford; Stamford. 

District of Columbia: National Memorial Church. 

Illinois: Avon; Elgin; Galesburg; Joliet. 

Indiana: Galveston. 

Iowa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Osage; Waterloo; 
Webster City. 

Maine: Bangor; Brunswick; Freeport; Norway; Orono; 
Portland, Church of Messiah; Waterville; West Paris; Yarmouth. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Arlington; Assinippi; Attleboro, 
Murray Church; Beverly; Braintree; Brockton; Brookline; Cam- 
bridge; Canton; Framingham; Gloucester, Independent Christian 
Church; Haverhill; Lawrence; Lowell; Malden; Marlboro; Med- 
ford, First; Medford Hillside; Melrose; North Adams; North 
Attleboro; Shirley; Southbridge; Wakefield; Westminster; Wey- 
mouth; Worcester, First Church. 

Mississippi: Offering taken at State Conference. 

New Hampshire: Alstead; Dover; Manchester; Portsmouth; 
Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Bristol; Brooklyn, All Souls; 
Buffalo; Canton; Central Square; Cicero; Cooperstown; Cortland; 
Dexter; Dolgeville; Edwards; Fort Plain; Middleport; Church of 
Divine Paternity, New York City; Oneonta; Perry; Syracuse. 

Ohio: Eldorado; Jersey; Sharon Center; Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Brooklyn; Linesville; Philadelphia, Church 
of Restoration; Scranton; Towanda. 

Rhode Island: Providence, First; Providence, Mediator. 

Vermont: Chester; Concord; Morrisville; Rutland; Spring- 
field. 

There have also been contributions from twenty-nine Uni- 
versalists not connected with any local Universalist church. 

The total receipts from all sources up to and including 
April 10, 1941, are $2,115.83. 

In sending contributions checks should be made out to the 
Universalist General Convention, Universalist War Relief Fund, 
and sent to A. Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF DISTORTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial tone of recent issues of The Christian Leader 
has distressed me to such an extent that I must either record my 
complaint or start a competitive denominational paper. And 
since any effort in the latter direction would make me a target 
more vulnerable than you, I choose the easier course. From a 
dozen or more items which have irritated recently, I mention 
three. 

First, the leading editorial of the March 15 issue. This edi- 
torial opened with a ‘‘punch line’”’ implying failure of the War 
Relief Fund appeal, ran on into a second paragraph suggesting an 
obtuseness in our fellowship, and continued to characterize 
Universalists as “blasé, hardened and indifferent.’’ These are 
harsh words, Mr. Editor, especially when the date-line of the 
paper proves that they must have been written within ten days 
of the March 2 date, designated for the offering. May I re- 
spectfully suggest that judgment might have been deferred for 
another week or two, especially since the educational literature 
and envelopes for the offering did not reach my church, to give a 
specific case, until the afternoon of March 31. 

Second, the caption, ‘““Only Twenty-three Churches Report 
Universalist Men in Service,’ appearing in the issue of March 29. 
The article under this caption indicates that it is a report com- 
piled within two weeks of a mailed request for information. In 
this connection, may I respectfully suggest that accuracy de- 
mands careful checking in this period during which transfers are 
frequent for men in service. An inaccurate mailing list is of 
questionable value. Why the implication of lack of co-operation 
from our churches? 

Third, the recent and repeated criticism of appeals for funds 
with which to promote our denominational program. Surely, 
with The Christian Leader a regular applicant for subsidy from a 
General Convention budget unbalanced for many years, this is 
poor psychology. 

The alleged justification for subsidy, as stated by the Pub- 
lishing House manager, is that the Leader gives indispensable 
support to the Universalist General Convention and serves as a 
vital factor in sustaining our denominational morale. I’d like 
to see a little more tangible evidence! 

Carl H. Olson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


EARLY UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of March 22 it is noted that Vermont and New 
Hampshire were a most fertile field for early Universalism. Uni- 
versalists were the leaders in a move to make a university out of 
an academy at Norwich, Vt., in 1834 (see vol. 1, pp. 72-73, His- 
tory of Norwich University), and Hosea Ballou II (1796-1861), 
by a letter in his own handwriting which I have, refused a propo- 
sition that he accept the presidency in 1836, 105 years ago. This 
first came to my attention after I wrote and published his “‘Life’’ 
forty-five years ago, in 1896. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


POINT WELL TAKEN: NEED AN ADJECTIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a Press conference! Enjoyed your account of ‘The 
Associated Church Press in Boston’ in March 22d Leader. 
Would have enjoyed especially the Copley Plaza Hotel session 
when the oldest and youngest New England editors were pre- 
sented. Have never seen a man over two hundred years old— 
that is, to know that he was that old. Would have been glad to 
travel all the way to Boston’s Copley Plaza to have seen the 
oldest editor (he must have been the oldest though you don’t 
make that statement) of The New HampshiréGazette dated Octo- 
ber 7, 1756 (“circulation of copies of The New Hampshire Gazette 


dated October 7, 1756, and the presentation of the editor’). 
I would have walkéd to Boston to have seen such a man—over 
two hundred years old! I'll tell my father about this, but he 
won’t believe a word of it. 

What aman! Whata conference! All good wishes. 
J. Carson Pritchard. 


North Scituate, R. I. 


* * 


THE COMING WORLD ORDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of the Leader who have not yet read Alice A. Bailey’s 
article, ““The Coming World Order,’”’ are urged to send for a copy 
at once, enclosing stamp if convenient. Address: The United 
States Unit of Service, 11 West 42nd St., New York City. 

This is good Universalism! 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What part are we playing in the drama of life, upset by war, 
hate and greed? Are we letting God’s love through us play a 
part in this drama of life? Show it now by loving thy neighbor, 
and by giving freely to those in need. Greed and hate cannot 
survive when perfect love abides in our hearts. Then all wars 
will cease. 

Peace can come to the world through the power of man, as 
God’s messenger of love to all the peoples of the world. A right 
desire, unselfish, is a perfect prayer. It will be answered if we 
live for Him, not man alone; a desire to walk humbly with Him 
who created all men equal, who has power over all the dominions: 
of the earth, and to bring peace to all His children. 

It is He and He alone who can bring peace, if we play our 
part in the drama of life. This peace to all the world, so upset 
by turmoil and strife, cannot come until we, each one of us, day 
in and day out, work in harmony with the Father, who has 
taught us. Thy will, not mine, be done. 

Jennie S. Henry. 


* * 


HOW HAVE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On 15 July, 1909, the Archbishop of Canterbury dedicated 
an artistic tablet in County Kent, England, in Memoriam Dr. 
Comfort Starr (1589-1659), eminent English-American surgeon 
three centuries ago. The tablet was designed by W. D. Caroe, 
of Westminster, English architect, and erected with contributions 
of American descendants of Dr. Comfort Starr. 

The archbishop on that occasion reminded the distinguished 
gathering present that ‘‘our English rights and history which we 
value and cherish are shared by our American cousins as well,” 
and that our English institutions were “founded by their ancestors 
as well as ours.” 

When the first college in New England was established in 
1638 on Dr. Comfort Starr’s homestead in Cambridge, English 
friends were generous benefactors to the struggling college. Now 
an enlightened public sentiment in America after three centuries 
again reciprocates (under the Lend-Lease Act of Congress) as the 
stupendous sum of seven billions is made available in the titanic 
struggle for freedom. 

It was long the habit of American students to go to Prussia 
to “finish” their education. Let the writer confess, with cha- 
grin, that some sixty years ago he was one of these American 
students at the great University of Berlin—but no longer great. 
O tempora! O mores! How have the mighty fallen! When 
will a Gibbon, a Ranke or a Mommsen rise up to write the history 
of the fall of Berlin? 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


SHARING 


In our church 
schools on April 
20 and 27, 
pupils will be 
thinking of 
refugee boys 
and girls in 
Southern 
France. They 
will have an 
opportunity to 
share some of 
their spending 
money with 
them. 


In this Quaker canteen, a refugee artist has painted a mural 
depicting the Quaker Ship of Good Will, which 
knows no boundaries. 


A STATEMENT FROM SOUTHERN 
FRANCE 


Newspaper headlines, statements of 
government officials and of relief adminis- 
trators emphasize shortages of food in un- 
occupied France. The undernourishment 
of winter deepens to famine as spring ap- 
proaches. It is the story of ruthless famine 
which is the aftermath of war. 

Howard E. Kerschner, director of the 
American Friends Service Committee re- 
lief program in France, writes from Mar- 
seilles: 

“Twenty million bushels of wheat are 
needed to meet the deficiencies which 
will become acute in April. Unless wheat 
comes, many departments will be without 
bread.”’ 

Conditions vary from department to de- 
partment, yet a detailed study which has 
just been completed by our committee in 
the department of the Pyrenees Oriental is 
indicative of the widespread shortages. 
This department with a population of 
265,000 persons, including some 30,000 
refugees living in camps, is the Pyrenees 
vineyard country. The soil is sandy, the 
terrain hilly. In normal times food must 
be imported not only to feed the residents 
but to support the cattle and poultry. 
With present inadequate supplies and 
crippled transportation, the little food 
imported must frequently be reserved for 


the hospitals and maternities. The food 
available is far below the minimum rations 
for subsistence. 

Fat. The department receives only 233,- 
000 rations of fat for a population of 
265,000. 

Meat. Deliveries of meat are sometimes 
delayed many days. Tinned meats and 
fish are unobtainable. 

Milk. In January the department re- 
ceived 785 cases of milk. Most of this was 
necessarily reserved for hospitals, ma- 
ternities and the neediest children. Chil- 
dren between the ages of 9 and 12 have 
had no milk for months. Installation of the 
new camp for approximately 3,000 refugee 
children at Riversalte will create new 
needs. 

Butter. Monthly minimum needs are 
estimated at 30,000 kilos. This would 
mean approximately a tenth of a kilo for 
each person a month. In January the de- 
partment produced 500 kilos, imported 
from other departments 6,700 kilos. The 
supply was, therefore, about a fourth of the 
estimated minimum. 

Cheese. This dairy product is no longer 
available even within the limits of the 
ration cards. 

Infants’ Food. Baby foods containing 
milk or cocoa are not obtainable in the de- 
partment due to the lack of cocoa and dif- 
ficulties of obtaining flour. Even baby bis- 


cuits are now rationed. Manufacturers 
curtail their output since they are unable 
to obtain the necessary ingredients. Poor 
families subsisting on small bread rations 
frequently buy bread instead of the more 
expensive biscuits. 

Chocolate. A factory in the department 
formerly supplied local needs. Floods last 
October swept away the factory building 
and damaged reserve stocks of cocoa and 
chocolate. 

Vegetable Flour. This food used for 
smaller children cannot now be obtained. 

Potatoes. No distributions of potatoes 
were made during January. 

This is the reason the American Friends 
Service Committee is feeding children in 
France, because its extra supplies pur- 
chased abroad are vital to the health of 
children. Milk, rice, sugar, cocoa, choco- 
late made with vitamin “‘A”’ are included 
in the additional rations which supplement 
the noonday meal of 30,000 French school 
children. A liter of milk a day to 10,000 
babies reaches the very young whose 
mothers cannot nurse them because these 
mothers, too, have not had enough to eat. 
Another 1,000 children live in Quaker 
houses in the country where they forget the 
horrors of war. This program needs sup- 
port against the scourge of famine.—(From 
the March 27th Bulletin on Relief in France, 
issued by the American Friends Service 
Committee.) 

* * 


VISUALIZING ANOTHER’S NEED 


On a table in the G. S. S. A. office is a 
place set for a refugee child’s meal—plate, 
soup bowl and spoon. Behind these are a 
can of soup and a box of cocoa, suggesting 
what a portion of the meal might consist of. 
Close by are some coin envelopes with 
crayoned drawings on them indicating, as 
they already have to many who have seen 
them, the possibility of some class in the 
church school decorating appropriately 
small manila envelopes for the offering on 
April 27. 


oh Pita 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Many readers of The Christian Leader 
have expressed their gratitude for the 
seven Lenten Mediations which have ap- 
peared on this page during the past few 
weeks. This word has been sent to Rev. 
Emerson §. Schwenk, minister of the 
Universalist church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who prepared them. One or two teachers 
have reported clipping them and pasting 
them in their Teachers’ Notebook under 
“Personal Growth and Enrichment.”’ 


The Helper for the spring quarter, “Lift- 
ing Life to a Religious Level—A Study in 
Religious Faith and Experience,’’ has been 
written by Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secre- 
tary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. A review of it will appear on this 
page shortly. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


The annual Festival of the Home takes 
place from May 4 to 11, and the church is 
making special effort to point the way to a 
form of celebration which shall give a 
spiritual emphasis to it. Recognizing that 
the home has been, and must still be, if our 
type of civilization is to endure, the basic 
unit of society, there will be a concerted 
effort, as in the preceding year, to remove 
Mother’s Day from the commercialized 
sentimentalism which has so nearly smoth- 
ered it, and to recognize an expansion of 
the idea of the sacredness and divinity of 
the home as a Christian responsibility. 

It is true that such a program should 
run through every week of the year, rather 
than through one concentrated week, but 
it does seem necessary, in these busy lives 
of ours, to set aside special festivals within 
our minds, for the focusing of certain 
specific things. Too often the setting for 
our high moments is suggested by holidays 
and special celebrations. The purpose is 
clear, however, that while we may not live 
always on the crest of these high moments 
they should, no less, color and give direc- 
tion to our days. 

Those of us who are in the dramatic mid- 
passage years have seen the American 
home undergo profound changes. The 
shared responsibility, the division of labor, 
the hours for meditation and reflection, of 
the more moderate yesterday, form little 
part in the modern program to which the 
home is more or less futilely adjusting it- 
self. We who are really concerned with the 
attitudes with which people approach life, 
and who can see in these attitudes the 
trend of events in an uncertain future, 
must welcome every suggestion that helps 
to strengthen those spiritual ties by which 
souls are fed. 

The Festival of the Home program, with 
its multitude of carefully planned sugges- 
tions of things which families can do to- 
gether, should point a direction in Uni- 
versalist homes worthy to become a pat- 
tern for the daily lives of its people. Miss 
Margaret Winchester is the chairman, ably 
supported by a representative from each of 
the auxiliaries within the denomination. 
Mrs. Carol Restall has represented the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, and has 
brought to the committee our particular 
angle of the problem. 

The committee has suggested an abun- 
dance of things to do—books to read, ac- 
tivities to follow. It has recognized the 
devotional side, the educational side, the 
social side. It has provided material in 
sufficient quantity, and with sufficient 
emphases, to appeal to the diversified in- 
terests of the most cosmopolitan of homes. 
May I, in addition, present one thought 
which impresses me as of outstanding need 
in our homes—a fundamental, underlying 
need which grows daily as cares and duties 


multiply. It is that we may somehow take 
the time element into account—find a way 
to stay the hands of the clock that we may 
provide oases of time within our busy days. 
If, during the Festival of the Home week, 
we could so plan our days that we might 
really come to know the differing personali- 
ties, with their differing potentialities, of 
those among whom we live, a miracle 
might be wrought that would truly run 
through our lives and through our days. 
Life is too full, too busy. We have so 
little time to sit quietly and let the full 
flow of sympathetic understanding bring 
us healing. We have so little time to break 
down the wall of our spiritual reserve and 
show those nearest and dearest to us how 
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we really think and feel. We have so 
little time to come to know and appreciate 
each other. It takes less time, we think, 
to command obedience, to prescribe moral- 
ity, to legislate a program, and yet we 
recognize that we, ourselves, live by our 
high moments—moments when we have 
definitely caught a vision of loveliness set 
in a silence which makes that vision power- 
ful—courage which recognizes no defeat, 
faith that never falters, love that knows 
no end. ~ Such things are learned in quiet 
places where we come to know another for 
what he or she is. 

It is our hope that the women of the 
Universalist Church will recognize the 
need to make vital, and spiritual, the home 
life, which, more than anything else, 
points a prophetic finger toward the future 
in which the world will one day find itself. 

I. M.F. 


Our Library Desk 


Reviewer Protests against 
Propaganda 
After Munich. By Frances Kilroe, 

(Walter H. Baker Company: Boston.) 

It is a little terrifying to those who are 
interested in fairness, truth, or peace, to 
watch the manner in which insidious propa- 
ganda is once more being aimed at the 
American public, and to see the manner in 
which it is being accepted. That the in- 
troduction should call this an “important 
and documenta! play’”’ is apparently in- 
tended to imply that it is based on real 
incidents, which this reviewer seriously 
doubts. That the play should also contain 
some of the items which it does makes the 
true purpose all too clear. 

The play is concerned with a German 
army officer and his wife, who are moving 
into the quarters which had been those of a 
famous scientist. To quote the summary, 
“the wife attempts to help him (the scien- 
tist) escape from the country. Though the 
plan fails miserably, Anna fights to the 
last to help save an innocent man from 
death. All hope gone, Anna is left torn be- 
tween her humanitarian impulses, and the 
stern and impersonal movement that has 
Anna and her husband trapped beyond 
escape.’’ The propaganda devices are the 
usual ones: The Czech scientist having 
set a time bomb becomes humanitarian and 
rémoves the fuse, showing the greatness of 
his spirit. The German soldiers are rough 
and uncouth, when they capture the man 
he enters with “‘clothes torn and a streak 
of blood on his face,”’ later “Otto twists 
his arm,’’ on the next page one of the sol- 
diers ‘‘deliberately strikes Halsen a savage 
blow in the face,’”’ and so on. 

It seems that there is sufficient hatred in 
the world without church (or other groups) 
producing plays which will only increase 
that hatred. Granted that prisoners may 
be cruelly treated at times, it is probably 
equally true of other armies than that of 
Germany. There is nothing of value in 
the way of understanding, or clarification 


-ing with the situation. 


of the issues of the war, which would come 
from this play. The purpose seems to be 
to present the Reich as a strong immutable 
force, and to make it clear that no personal 
humanitarianism can ever overcome that 
force. This is not a lesson we need to be 
taught just now, and is probably not even 
a truth. 

One is not suggesting that our church 
groups play at being ostriches and, hiding 
their heads, pretend that no war is going on 
at all. But one is suggesting that if plays 
are presented they be such as to deal fairly 
with the situation. However, there are 
probably better ways than drama of deal- 
If there is one 
thing which our churches should be doing 
it is this: they should be keeping a careful 
watch to see that they are not drawn into 
traps whereby they are going to further 
the causes of hatred and wrong by present- 
ing propaganda devices, and then wishing 
later that they had not done so. 

After the General! Convention in Worces- 
ter some years ago I rode back to Boston 
on the bus with a group of ministers. They 
were discussing the manner in which they 
had aided the cause of hate and wrong in 
1918 by unintentionally giving publicity 
to propaganda, and by being unwise in 
their decisions as to what was truth and 
what was not. Each thought that surely 
should such an occasion ever arise again 
he could not make the same mistakes. 
Some of them have already started doing 
the thing which they felt so sure they 
could not do again. Perhaps the rest of us 
can profit from what they should have 
learned, and somehow find a way of looking 
at each thing which comes before us and 
ask how much of truth it contains, what 
its ultimate purpose may be, and the harm 
or good which it may do. The sincere 
hope of the present writer is that there is no 
Universalist church so un-Christian that it 
will consider presenting ‘‘After Munich” in 
any part of its program. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Auburn Parish Dedicates Chapel 
Altar Wrought by Local Layman 


“We are met upon this memorable occa- 
sion to dedicate this beautiful chapel and 
its furnishings to the service of man and 
the glory of God. Its construction was 
begun two years ago. Into it have gone 
the labors, the gifts and the prayers of 
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many of us. It has become a holy place, 
sanctified to sacred uses and memories. 
This is indeed a happy occasion for the 
people of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church.” 

With these words Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
minister of the church at Auburn, Maine, 
began the dedicatory service for the new 
chapel which has just been completed. 
The service took place on Palm Sunday. 

The chapel, which will seat 25 and is 
adjacent to the newly-redecorated and 
remodeled church auditorium, is highly 
attractive. The color scheme throughout 
the room is green, the carpet, pew covers 
and hymnbook bindings matching. An 


altar, a pulpit and a lectern of dark carved 
wood adorn the chancel. These were built 
and presented by David Roy Morrell, one 
of the talented laymen of the church. Be- 
hind the altar hangs a mural. It repre- 
sents David sitting in the portico of the 


temple and meditating upon the wonders 


of the night sky. It carries the text: 
“When I consider thy heavens—what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him.” 
Both the mural and the chancel furniture 
are from the hand and heart of Harry 
Hayman Cochrane, ecclesiastical artist. 
In addition to the above-mentioned items 
the following memorial gifts were dedi- 
cated: Altar cross and candlesticks, chapel 
lights, communion cloth and hymnals. 

The chapel will be kept in readiness at 
all times for the use of worship groups, for 
private meditation, for weddings, ° chris- 
tenings and accessions to the church mem- 
bership. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The April 17th meeting of the Associa- 
tion was called to order at 10.50 a. m. in 
the headquarters meeting room, Rev. 
Robert Rice of Arlington, Mass., presiding. 
Twenty-eight attended. The reading of 
the secretary-treasurer’s report was ap- 


proved. It was announced that Rev. 
Harold E. Mayo of Winchester, N. H., 
would be the speaker at the next meeting. 
Rev. Leslie Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
conducted devotions. 

A panel discussion on “‘The Festival of 
the Home: Its Possibilities for Your 
Church” was then opened. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, speaking from the 
point of view of the parent and minister, 
said that there is a definite need of re- 
figious education in the home and it can- 
not be of the hit-or-miss variety. Many 
agencies now contribute to the home in 
various ways, but they do not touch press- 
ing spiritual problems. Parents need the 
help of the church in combating the forces 
which strike at the roots of family life. 

Miss Alice Harrison then spoke of the 
parents’ clinics which had been held in the 
Lynn church. She outlined the methods 
used in bringing parents and students to- 
gether that a better understanding of the 
total work might be gained and told of the 
results. 

Miss Margaret Winchester spoke of the 
materials available for the coming Festival 
of the Home and gave notice of the Fes- 
tival of the Home planning conference to 
be held at headquarters Thursday, April 
17, at 7.45 p.m. 

A question period followed the discus- 
sion. The meeting then adjourned with a 
benediction by Rev. Leslie Nichols. 


CHARLES EMMONS 
TO VISIT MAINE 


Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, will 
make a trip to Maine April 18-28. He 
will give the morning sermon and the af- 
ternoon forum address at the Caribou 
church on the 20th, and the sermon at 
Oakfield the same evening. On Sunday 
morning, the 27th, he will occupy the pul- 
pit of the Rockland church. 

In between Sundays, conferences will 
be keld with church officials, ministers and 
the laity. 


THE UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Every Wednesday night ins Lent the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
has been open. The beautiful organ has 
been played from 7.45 to 8 and then a ser- 
vice of an hour has followed. The congre- 
gations have not been large, but have filled 
comfortably the aisle chapel, and on one or 
two occasions people have followed the 
service from the pews of the church near- 
est the chapel. Dr. Brooks led in the wor- 
ship at all services and made the addresses, 
except on two occasions, when Rev. Fred 
S. Buschmeyer, Congregationalist, and 
Rev. Paul Schearrer, Presbyterian, gave 
the message. 

The attendance at church on Palm Sun- 
day was 294. 

During Holy Week, Dr. Brooks had 
three services, a worship service Tuesday 
night, a service for instruction of those 
joining the church on Wednesday, and 
the reception of members and communion 
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on Thursday. Dr. van Schaick assisted in 
all the services of Holy Week and on 
Easter. 

The class coming into the church num- 
bered 11, five men and six women. The 
number is less than that of last year, but 
the average of ability and promise is high. 

Dr. Brooks preached the sermon at the 
union service held in All Souls Unitarian 
Church 5 p. m. on Good Friday. He has 
spoken in several other churches during 
Lent and has accepted many outside 
invitations for addresses. The strength, 
sense and consecration that he shows in 
his work in Washington entitle him to the 
gratitude of the denomination. Nor is his 
wife in any sense behind. 

Another person who has rendered dis- 
tinguished service recently is Alice Coe 
McGlauflin, widow of the second general 
superintendent of the denomination. Re- 
tirmg from the editorship of The Art 
Annual, she accepted the presidency of the 
Women’s Association, the union of all 
three women’s organizations of the church. 
Once the plunge was made, the new or- 
ganization worked without a hitch. The 
annual meeting on April 8, for interest 
and for the significance of the annual re- 
ports, broke all records. Not only has 
this association contributed about $1,000 
to the church, but it has helped effectively 
in Japan, in North Carolina and in other 
projects of the National Association, and 
at the same time it has carried on work for 
the Red Cross, Family Welfare, and other 
philanthropies that put it in the forefront 
of churches of the Capital City. Miss Rose 
Erdman, who was brought up in our Bal- 
timore church, has been the leader of the 
sewing work. The world need has inspired 
three able and devoted groups to sew 
weekly. 

Mrs. McGlauflin, having served two 
terms, was ineligible for re-election and 
was succeeded by Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, 
who had been president of the old Ladies’ 
Aid several times in the past. Mrs. 
McGlauflin remains on the board. 

No single thing has attracted more at- 
tention to the church than the monthly 
book reviews organized and carried on by 
Mrs. Ballou, with prominent people both 
in and out of the church doing the review- 
ing. In addition to the cultural side of this 
work, a profit of $226 was made on the 
book review lunches. 

In all, the Women’s Association raised 
and spent over $1,700. 

Mrs. van Schaick has had charge of the 
study class which met monthly. Earle 
Ballou’s book on China, ‘‘Dangerous Op- 
portunity,” was the text used. 

The Women’s Association recently ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the Washing- 
ton Council of Churchwomen made up 
of 4,000 individual members and the group 
memberships of churches. It functions as 
the women’s division of the Washington 
Federation of Churches and is a powerful 
factor in civic and social service work. 
Mrs. Brooks’ beautiful address at the an- 


nual meeting of the Women’s Association 
upon the work of the Council was highly 
illuminating. 

A beautiful Easter Sunday, with cherry 
blossoms in all their glory, packed Wash- 
ington and packed churches. There were 
543 at the National Church and chairs had 
to be placed in the aisles. Decorations, 
music and sermon were of the best. At 
least 200 stayed for the special Sunday 
school service, ‘“The Golden Cross,”’ after 
church. 

Nel Vee 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 
TO RELOCATE 


Decision favorable to the sale of its 
downtown property was made by members 
of the First Universalist Society of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., at a special parish meet- 
ing held at the Church of the Redeemer 
on March 18. The step was recom- 
mended by the board of trustees and was 
taken with only one negative vote. In 
accordance with this action, the board of 
trustees transferred title to the property on 
March 25 to St. Olaf’s Catholic Church of 
Minneapolis, the amount involved being 
upwards of $100,000. Change of occu- 
pancy will take place on June 1. 

Plans of the parish, of which Rey. Carl 
H. Olson is minister, call for a relocation at 
a site farther south in the city ‘and more 
centrally located in relation to the con- 
stituency and growth of the city. Im- 
mediate plans involve participation in cus- 
tomary union summer services with 
another church. 


MONSON PUBLIC MEETING 
OF A. U. W. 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held in the Universalist church of Monson 
on April 24. The theme this year is ‘“Uni- 
versalist Women Together.’ The topic for 
this meeting is ‘‘Foundations for World 
Peace.”’ 

The morning session will open at eleven. 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, president of the 
Institute of World Affairs Association, will 
speak on “Essentials for a Permanent 
Peace.’’ The second speaker will be Miss 
Ida Folsom, promotional secretary of the 
A. U. W., on “Christian Unity and Co- 
operation.’”’ A question period will follow. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.45 at 50 
cents. Please make reservations of Mrs. 
Fred Ellis, Tobey Road, Monson, Mass., 
by April 22. 

' The afternoon session will begin at two. 
The worship service will be conducted by 
Miss Alma Sweet, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts A. U. W. Rev. Robert M. 
Rice of Arlington will speak on ‘‘The 
Framework on Which We Build.” 

There will be a bus from Harvard Square 
at eight a.m. Round trip $1.50. A few 
extra seats are available, but reservations 
must be made of Mrs. Chester Polsey, 
Mystic 4298-M. 
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BIBLES FOR MEN 
IN THE SERVICES 


The American Bible Society will supply 
appropriate pulpit Bibles for the 604 
chapels which are to be erected by the War 
Department throughout the country. This 
is a continuation of the service which the 
Society has for the past century and a 
quarter performed for the nation’s en- 
listed men in both the army and the 
navy. 

Following the custom begun in the year 
1831, the Society will also supply each 
new vessel as it is commissioned with a 
Bible for the ship’s use. 

In anticipation of the present rapid 
mobilization, the Society began a year 
ago to prepare special Testaments for en- 
listed man. A quarter of a million were 
printed in 1940. A like quantity has just 
been ordered. Testaments now being is- 
sued bear a statement by President Roose- 
velt commending the Scriptures to the 
men of the nation’s forces. 

Friends of enlisted men have purchased 
to date 25,548 copies of the army and 
navy Testaments for presentation to in- 
dividual soldiers and seamen. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
CHURCHES AND SYNAGOGUES 
FOR UNITED CHINA RELIEF 


Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divinity 
School, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, president 
of the Synagogue Council of America, have 
accepted the cochairmanship of the Na- 
tional Committee on Churches and Syna- 
gogues for United China Relief, the new 
campaign in which seven major China re- 
lief agencies are participating. 

The National Committee on Churches 
and Synagogues is an important section of 
United China Relief, giving evidence that 
religious leaders, as well as leaders in 
business and public life, are giving devoted 
service to the joint effort in behalf of 
China’s suffering millions. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
AT DEXTER 


A most enjoyable get-together was held 
in the Universalist church at Dexter, Maine, 
Saturday evening, April 5, when about 
20 workers in the church school and mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U., who have attended 
sessions at Ferry Beach Institute, as- 
sembled for a reunion and to greet Robert 
F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., secretary 
of the Association. Supper was served at 
6.30 by Mrs. Grace Ansell, Mrs. Dorothy 
Davis, Mrs. Ruth Dudley and Miss Evelyn 
Folsom. 

Guests for the showing of the Ferry 
Beach movie included a group of young 
people from the Guilford Universalist 
church accompanied by Rev. and Mrs. 
Duane Kelly Lyon, visitors from Pitts- 
field, and members of the local parish. 
Following the movie refreshments were 
served. 
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_ While in Dexter Mr. Needham was en- 
tertained by Rey. and Mrs. Kenneth A. 
Hutchinson. 

Mr. Needham also showed the movie at 
Rockland on April 4, at Orono April 6 and 
at Bangor April 7. Over 400 people have 
seen it during his 10-day trip of Maine. 
Future bookings are the laymen’s district 
meeting at Salem, Mass., April 28, North 
Weymouth, Mass., May 3, Hartford, Conn., 
May 4, and Fitchburg, Mass., May 6. 


‘CONNECTICUT YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO MEET 


The 52nd annual convention of the 
“Young People’s Christian Union of Con- 
necticut is being held in Meriden April 
19 and 20. The theme: ‘Investment 
Yields Returns—Investment in the Church, 
Investment in the Y. P. C. U., Investment 
in Yourself.” 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford 
will give the keynote address and Rev. 
Isaac Smith will deliver the sermon on 
Sunday morning. William W. Cromie 
will conduct the installation service. 

Other speakers and group leaders are 
Miss Emily Morrison, director of religious 
education in the Hartford church, Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Rev. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk of Bridgeport, Arthur I. 
Olson and Hollis Harlow. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 
TO ADDRESS LAYMEN 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., will speak on the Forward Together 
Program at the North Shore district 
meeting of laymen in the First Universalist 
Church, Salem, Mass., Monday, April 28. 
Supper reservations must be made through 
Harlan G. York, 44 Buffum Street, Salem, 
by Saturday, April 19. George A. Upton, 
treasurer of the Universalist Publishing 
House, is co-operating with the committee 
of the host club planning an evening of 
good fellowship. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHURCHES ACTIVE 


Claremont. In this church on Palm 
Sunday there was a reading of ‘The 
Terrible Meek,’ and on Easter a pag- 
eant, ‘Behold! The Light,’ was given. A 
junior choir has been organized and the 
young people are hard at work raising 
money for gowns. The Order of Rainbow 
attended the service on Palm Sunday. 

Lempster. Progress is being made 
with the new work here. Attendance since 
the start of meetings of the Fellowship 
Hour in December has averaged 35, which 
is good in winter months when it is hard to 
get about. On March 30 the group at- 
tended the Sullivan County Sunday school 
conference at Meriden and received the 
banner for the best percentage of attend- 
ance. A service was planned for Easter 
afternoon. Regular services will start 
soon under the direction of Rev. Ernest 
A. Brown, Jr., pastor of the Claremont 
church. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver of Madison, 
Wis., graduate student at the University 
of Wisconsin, has been elected to Alpha 
Kappa Delta, national honorary sociology 
fraternity. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been granted dual fellowship with the 
Unitarian denomination. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., delivered the address at 
the Easter sunrise service of the E] Camino 
Real Bridle Trails Association, which was 
held in the Hollywood Hills. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier will address the 
Association of Professional Directors of 
Religious Education of Greater Boston at 
the Old South Church at 2 p. m., Tuesday, 
April 22. 


Notices 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 5, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., for the examination of Francis E. Davis 
and Paul P. Felt, as to their “fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.”’ 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
OF CONNECTICUT 

The 52nd annual convention of the Connecticut 
Young People’s Christian Union will be held at St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Meriden, on April 19 
and 20, for the election of officers, the reading of re- 
ports, adoption of an amendment to the constitution 
so that five officers, president, vice-president, record- 
ing secretary, corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
may be elected in place of the usual four, this 
amendment to take effect at this convention, and for 
such other business as may legally come before said 
convention. 

Mae Ericson, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 104th meeting of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention will be held at Peoria May 14, 15 and 16, 
1941, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price {s $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,:LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
* CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Farmer Jenkins made his way into the 
village post office that also was the general 
store. 

“Anything for me?” he inquired of the 
postmaster. The other raked over a few 
parcels and letters, but found nothing. 

“Don’t see nothing,” he said. ‘‘Did you 
expect something?” 

“Yes,” answered the farmer. “I was 
expecting a card from Aunt Jenny, tellin’ 
me when she’s comin’.” 

“Hannah,” called the postmaster to his 
wife, ‘‘seen a card from Mr. Jenkins’ Aunt 
Jenny?” 

““Yes,’’ came the prompt answer. “She’s 
comin’ down Tuesday.” —Eachange. 

ar 

Surgeon (addressing students at a hos- 
pital): ‘“The muscle of the patient’s left leg 
has contracted till it is much shorter than 
the muscle in the right leg; therefore, he 
limps. Now what would you do in such 
circumstances?” 

Student: “Limp, too.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

An authority asserts that the average 
American family today is twenty-five per- 
cent smaller than the average family in 
colonial times. 

It has to be in order to get into the 
family car.—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

Teacher: “Surely you know what the 
word ‘mirror’ means, Junior. After you’ve 
washed your face and hands, what do you 
look at to see if your face is clean?”’ 

Junior: “The towel, ma’am.” 
change. 


—— a 


* * 


The fellow who tries to pull himself out 
of trouble with a corkscrew is probably a 
half-brother to the fellow who was reputed 
as believing that he could lift himself by 
his boot straps.—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

“No, Archibald, I cannot marry you. 
The man I marry must be upright and 
square.” 

“T don’t think you want a husband; 
you want a piano.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Brothers and sisters,’ sighed the Negro 
pastor, “yo’ faith is deplorable. Heah 
we are, gathered togethah, to ask for rain, 
and I ask you—where is yo’ umbrellas?” — 
Exchange. 

ht, a: 

Husband: ‘“‘What is this which you are 
serving, dear? Is it devil’s food?” 

Mrs. Nubride: “Yes, I intended it for 
angel food, but it fell.’’— Pathfinder. 

* * 

Pete: ‘“‘Who’s boss at your house?” 

Tubby: “Well, my wife and I share the 
job. She bosses the children and I boss 
the goldfish.””—Montreal Star. 

ok * 

Customer: “‘What colors are your win- 
dow blinds?” 

Salesman: “Window blinds are all shades, 
Madam.’’—Exchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


HELPING 


Fathers and Mothers 


Excerpts from a parent’s letters: 


March 12, 1941. 


“My five-year-old daughter likes to have me read to her. 
I would like to have some suggestions as to the best type of 
Bible stories and other religious literature suitable for a child 
of that age. Do you mind recommending something?” 


March 24, 1941. 

“Thank you for sending me the reading material to look 
over for my five-year-old daughter. Itis all good. For a long 
time I have been reading to her and felt that I had a golden 
opportunity to use some of this reading time to teach her more 
about religion.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A Child’s Grace, Harold Burdekin $1.50 
Martin and Judy, Verna Hills . . . . .- 1.50 
First Bible Stories, Jessie E. Moore. ‘ : ; .60 
Prayers for Little Children, Mary A. Jones poe 10 
Jesus and His Friends, Mary A. Jones qa 2) Oe .50 
Tobe, Stella:G..Sharpe...,... > Sa ee 1.00 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
Consider the Children—How They Grow, 

Manwell and Fahs : $1.75 
When Children Ask, Margueritte H. Bro ee aaah 2.00 
Which Way for Our Children? Alberta Munkres_. 2.00 
What You Owe Your Child, Willard L. Sperry : 1.50 


Prayer and Worship, Douglas Steere. . 50 
Growing Together in the Family, Leland waster Wood 50 
Lifting Life to a Religious Level, John M. Ratcliff. 20 


(The Helper) 
Beatitudes for the Family, Leland Foster Wood , 1.00 
Children and the Changing World, Edna M. Baxter 25 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


